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THE  VERDICT  SUSTAINED. 


It  was  a  singular  circumstance,  developed  at  the  trial  of  the 
Bishop  of  New-York,  that  his  habits,  though  well  known,  and  long 
known,  were  permitted  to  escape  judicial  inquiry  for  a  series  of 
years.  The  fear  of  exposing  the  Bishop  and  injuring  the  Church, 
seems  to  have  been  the  leading  motive  for  suppressing  investigation. 
The  unfortunate  Bishop  was  thus  suffered  to  go  on  with  impunity 
and  impurity,  until  he  was  at  last  brought  to  condemnation  with 
aggravated  guilt ;  and  the  Church  became  scandalized  not  only  by 
the  commissions  of  the  guilty,  but  by  the  omissions  of  the  innocent. 
So  notorious  have  been  the  habits  of  Dr.  Onderdonk,  that  one  of 
the  current  synonyms  of  the  Diocese,  for  some  time  past,  has  been, 
“  Apostolical  Ram.”  And  yet  notwithstanding  all  that  was  known 
about  the  Diocesan  by  Rev.  Messrs.  Butler,  Beare,  Bolles,  Hawks, 
Higby,  Richmond,  Meade,  and  others,  Aries  was  allowed  to  tar¬ 
nish  the  Zodiac  of  the  Episcopate  from  Virgo  to  Libra — until  he 
was  weighed  in  the  balances  and  found  wanting.  From  this  unpre¬ 
cedented  procrastination  of  ecclesiastical  discipline,  let  the  churches 
take  warning.  Stop  offenders  before  they  have  time  for  more 
mischief! 

Another  thing  to  be  noticed  about  this  trial  is  the  quarter  from 
whence  the  accusation  at  last  came.  After  all  the  delay,  no  New- 
Yorker  was  found  to  move  in  the  matter !  So  far  as  it  depended 
upon  the  High  Church  Diocese  of  New-York,  the  Bishop  would 
probably  have  never  been  tried.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Trapier,  of  South 
Carolina,  was  the  Sagittarius  who  drew  the  bow ;  nor  was  it  drawn 
“  at  a  venture.”  The  arrow,  winged  by  truth,  was  directed  in  Pro¬ 
vidence.  Soon  the  Rev.  Mr.  Richmond,  the  Zmw-hearted  Presbyter 
of  Rhode  Island,  advanced  to  the  aid  of  his  South  Carolina  friend  ; 
bringing  with  him  indisputable  evidence  that  Bishop  Onderdonk 
was  cherishing  a  domestic  insurrection,  subversive  of  law  and  order. 
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South  Carolina  and  Rhode  Island!  the  Church  thanks  you  for  the 
service. 

The  next  thing  that  strikes  an  impartial  spectator,  is  the  party 
spirit  manifested  throughout  this  trial .  We  believe  that  justice 
has  finally  been  done,  but  under  circumstances  which  unfortunately 
bring  its  decisions  into  some  disrepute.  From  beginning  to  end ; 
first,  last,  midst ;  by  bishops,  priests  and  deacons,  laics  and  ladies,  a 
party  character  has  been  given  to  the  transaction.  To  crown  the 
whole,  the  High  Church  Bishops  (impartial  souls)  have  published 
their  speeches  in  a  separate  pamphlet ,  to  circulate  among  their 
friends  at  a  small  price,  and  anticipate  the  reading  of  the  proceedings 
of  the  Court.* 

The  introduction  of  lawyers  was  a  serious  calamity  in  this  trial. 
No  other  church,  we  believe,  sanctions  their  admission.  A  bench 
of  Bishops  needs  no  lawyers  to  interpret  evidence.  Their  presence 
evidently  increased  the  excitement  of  the  trial,  protracted  its  dura¬ 
tion,  and  led  to  much  bad  feeling.  For  example,  Mr.  Ogden,  the 
Ajax  of  St.  John’s,  or  to  keep  up  the  figure,  the  Taurus  of  the  hea¬ 
vens,  did  nothing  throughout  his  whole  speech,  but  butt,  re-butt  and 
sur-rebutt  the  witnesses.  In  reference  to  Miss  R.’s  testimony,  he 
says,  “I  do  not  believe  one  word  of  it!”  p.  222.  We  say, 
“  Deliver  us  from  lawyers  in  our  ecclesiastical  tribunals.”  Let  them 
be  kept  to  their  own  courts — for  which  they  were  licensed. 

Another  remarkable  feature  in  this  trial  is,  the  publication  of  its 
details.  An  eight-hundred-dollar  copyright,  in  order  to  pay  law¬ 
yers,  stenographer,  room-rent,  &c.,  is  a  small  consideration  for  the 
licentious  and  scandalous  tendencies  of  the  book.  The  Bishops,  in 
thus  unwittingly  selling  the  honor  of  their  Church,  make  themselves, 
so  far  as  this  act  is  concerned,  the  successors  of  the  Apostle  who 
handled  a  few  pieces  of  Pharisaical  silver.  They  will  live  to  regret 
this  heedless  treachery,  unmerited  by  a  good  cause. 

The  only  other  preliminary  remark  is  the  infatuation  with  which 
the  High  Church  party  are  now  attacking  the  bench  of  Bishops. 
From  Dr.  Seabury  down  to  Mr.  Dowdney,t  they  are  seeking  to  de- 

*  The  arguments  of  Bishops  Ives,  Doane,  De  Laneey,  and  Whittingham  are 
able,  severe,  and  illustrative  of  what,  the  Litany  means  by  “  all  uncharitableness.” 
These  gentlemen  do  not  write  like  judges,  but  like  impassioned  and  one-sided  advo¬ 
cates,  who  have  been  promised  a  high  fee,  if  successful.  It  has  been  currently  re¬ 
ported  that  Bishop  Doane  stayed  at  the  house  of  Bishop  Onderdonk  during  the  trial. 
A  judge  drinking  wine  with  the  prisoner  at  the  bar  !  Did  “  Laicus  ”  ever  hear  of 
such  things  in  the  “  Court  of  Sessions  ”  1 

t  Mr.  D.  was  the  non  mi  recordo  witness  of  the  defence — the  Aquarius,  who 
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grade  in  public  opinion  the  eleven  Bishops,  (the  original  number,  by 
the  way,  after  Judas  went  to  his  own  place,)  who  honestly  pronounc¬ 
ed  Bishop  Onderdonk  unworthy  the  Apostleship.  Laicus,  with  a 
sublime  compassion  for  a  majority  of  the  Bishops  of  his  Church, 
whom  he  adjudicates  to  have  fallen  from  grace,  terminates  his 
pamphlet  with  a  master  stroke  of  religion — “  God  send  them  grace 
to  repent  in  time,  that  they  may  not  perish  in  eternity  !”  After 
twenty-four  pages  of  smooth  abuse,  the  very  least  that  he  could  do  was 
to  conclude  with  aline  of  prayer.  In  the  mean  time,  during  this  war 
against  the  Bishops,  urged  on  by  the  trumpets  of  High  Churchmen, 
are  the  interests  of  the  Church  advanced  ?  Is  the  dignity  of  Bishops 
promoted?  Let  it  be  remembered  that  all  this  evil  speaking  against 
dignities,  and  all  this  commotion  in  the  Church  is  kept  up  merely 
to  keep  up  Bishop  Onderdonk.  Is  the  warfare  worth  the  cost  ?  Let 
us  see. 

Our  own  opinion  of  the  justice  of  the  sentence,  rendered  against 
the  Bishop  for  immorality,  is  founded  upon  the  following  considera¬ 
tions. 

First.  Acts  of  an  obscene  and  immoral  nature,  enough  as  Laicus 
expresses  it  to  “  damn  any  man,”  have  been  proved  by  witnesses  of  a 
high  and  unimpeachable  character.  We  agree  with  Bishop  Hopkins 
in  the  following  estimate  of  the  witnesses  (p.  282)  : 

•  I  t  N 

“  The  witnesses  who  have  come  forward  to  prove  these  specifications, 
are  manifestly  influenced  by  no  resentment,  and  so  far  are  they  from  having 
volunteered  their  testimony,  that  they  appear  to  have  been  urged  to  a  ful¬ 
filment  of  their  trying  duty  by  a  conscientious  sense  of  their  Christian  obli¬ 
gations,  involving  no  small  share  of  endurance  and  self-denial.  Several 
of  them  sustained  the  most  minute  examination  and  cross-examination  for 
more  than  five  hours  together.  The  ladies  who  passed  through  this  pain¬ 
ful  ordeal  deserve  much  praise  for  the  gentle  firmness  and  strict  propriety 
which  marked  their  whole  deportment,  and  I  trust  they  will  reap  an  am¬ 
ple  reward  in  the  approbation  of  that  Divine  Redeemer,  who  is  the  truth 
itself,  and  in  the  favor  of  all  his  faithful  and  consistent  people. 

“As  to  their  characters,  no  attempt  has  been  made  by  testimony  to  im¬ 
peach  them.  And  the  industrious  effort  to  contradict  them  in  a  few  trifling 
and  unimportant  particulars,  did  not  seem,  in  my  mind,  to  affect  their  credit 
in  the  slightest  degree. 

always  had  a  bucket  of  water  to  wash  out  from  memory  the  recollection  of  facts 
having  a  particular  bearing.  Even  his  own  counsel  had  to  admit  that  he  was  “  not 
a  very  expert  or  practised  witness  !”  p.  174.  He  was  used  as  a  sort  of  runner  for 
the  Chelsea  line.  Mr.  Ketchum  calls  him  a  “  commissioned  string-measurer 
ordained  by  a  Bishop.*’  p.  253. 
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“Never,  in  the  course  of  many  years’  experience,  have  I  seen  such  a 
body  of  witnesses.  Clergymen  of  unspotted  reputation,  their  wives  exem¬ 
plary  and  blameless,  communicants  active  and  zealous  of  good  works — such 
are  the  persons  on  whose  solemn  oaths  we  have  decided  this  afflicting 
issue.  And  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say ,  that  if  I  could  admit  a  single  doubt  of 
the  substantial  correctness  of  their  evidence ,  Ishouldbe  compelled  to  aban¬ 
don  all  faith  in  human  testimony .” 

So  say  we. 

Secondly.  These  repeated  acts  of  lewd  familiarity,  committed 
upon  different  persons  and  at  various  times,  indicated  a  habit,  a  dis¬ 
position,  which  cannot  be  indulged  without  guilt,  or  passed  over 
with  impunity.  If  a  single  witness  only  had  testified  to  such  irregu¬ 
larities,  charity  would  have  attributed  them  to  temporary  backsliding : 
but  the  continuance  of  the  propensity  showed  the  power  of  its  domina¬ 
tion.  It  demonstrated  the  necessity  of  ecclesiastical  discipline,  in 
order  to  save  the  character  of  the  Church  and  the  soul  of  the  man. 

Thirdly.  The  circumstances  of  office,  time  and  place,  under  which 
the  offences  were  committed,  proved  that  the  propensity,  confirmed 
by  indulgence,  had  become  bold,  outrageously  reckless  and  profane. 
If  the  Bishop  could  do  such  things  on  his  way  to  an  ordination, 
after  coming  from  a  confirmation,  on  the  Sabbath  day,  during  intervals 
of  worship,  on  his  Diocesan  visitations,  in  clergymen’s  carriages, 
at  clergymen’s  houses,  to  clergymen’s  wives,  and  to  young  communi¬ 
cants  of  the  Church — an  array  of  obstacles  sufficient  to  check  the 
most  abandoned — it  was  high  time  to  arrest  his  career  of  shame  by 
public  prosecution  and  punishment. 

On  these  three  grounds  we  think  the  Bishop  was  most  right¬ 
eously  condemned,  viz. :  he  was  proved  guilty  of  obscene  acts  ;  repeat¬ 
ed  so  often  as  to  indicate  a  habit ;  and  that  habit  of  a  character  of  the 
most  scandalous  obduracy.  There  was  no  room  for  faltering  in  the 
verdict  of  condemnation.  That  verdict,  sustained  at  the  bar  of  pub¬ 
lic  opinion,  can  never  be  set  aside  by  the  injudicious  appeals  of  sym¬ 
pathizing  friends.  Far  better  to  submit  in  the  spirit  of  martyrdom, 
if  need  be,  to  the  authority  of  the  highest  tribunal  of  the  Church,  than 
to  attempt  to  nullify  its  decisions,  to  bring  reproach  upon  the  Epis¬ 
copate,  and  to  kindle  anew  the  flames  of  an  ecclesiastical  warfare, 
whose  monument  threatens  to  be  “  Ilium  fuit.” 

Let  us,  however,  carefully  examine  the  grounds  of  defence,  set 
up  by  the  Bishop’s  friends. 

1.  One  mode  of  evading  the  testimony  is,  by  assuming  the  ante¬ 
cedent  improbability  of  a  Bishop’s  guilt.  In  opposition  to  this  feeble 
ple» — for  it  is  a  drowning  man  catching  at  a  straw — we  urge  the  di- 
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rect  testimony  of  unimpeached  witnesses,  the  corruption  of  human 
nature,  whereof  Bishops  are  partakers,  and  the  Canons  of  the  Church, 
which,  in  providing  for  the  trial  of  Bishops,  contemplate  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  their  guilt.  It  is  quite  too  much  to  expect  that  the  commu¬ 
nity,  besides  admitting  their  divine  right  as  Bishops,  must  also  ac¬ 
knowledge  that,  as  Kings,  they  can  do  no  harm.  Improbable  that  a 
Bishop  should  commit  sin!  What  was  so  antecedently  improbable 
as  that  Adam  in  Paradise  should  fall  ?  The  High  Churchmen  must 
remember  that  Benjamin  T.  Onderdonk  is  the  “  degenerate  plant  of 
a  strange  vine.” 

2.  It  is  alleged  that  the  deeds  were  committed  a  long  time  ago. 
We  reply  that  some  of  them  were,  and  others  were  not;  that  there 
is  no  statute  of  limitation  in  morals;  and  that  all  that  Bishop  Onder- 
donk’s  friends  “  could  reasonably  require  was,  that  in  reference  to 
the  more  remote  charges,  due  caution  should  be  exercised.”  This 
is  quoted  from  Bishop  Lee  of  Delaware,  who  has  given  the  most 
condensed  and  as  sensible  a  statement  as  any  of  the  Bishops. 

8.  Another  ground  of  defence  is,  that  past  acts  do  not  prove 
present  impurity.  Bishop  Doane  says  that  “  to  say  that  he  is  guilty 
I  of  present  immorality  and  impurity  by  reason  of  an  act  committed 
more  than  seven  years  ago,  is  obviously  absurd.”  We  reply  in  the 
first  place,  that  if  an  unrepented  sin  committed  seven  years  ago 
cannot  be  charged  against  a  man,  then  an  unrepented  sin  committed 
seven  moments  ago  may  also  escape.  And  of  course  the  day  of  judg¬ 
ment  is  an  “  obvious  absurdity  ”! — In  the  next  place,  assuming  the  fact 
that  repentance  has  intervened,  even  this  does  not  necessarily  rescue 
a  sin  from  punishment  here,  either  in  God’s  moral  government,  or 
in  the  administration  of  human  laws.  However  sincerely  the  Bishop 
may  have  repented,  the  Court  might  justly  have  sentenced  him  to 
punishment,  in  view  of  the  honor  of  religion  and  the  necessity  of 
making  an  example. — Furthermore,  we  deny  that  the  trial  gives 
evidence  that  the  Bishop  did  repent.  Such  an  idea,  says  Bishop 
Hopkins,  “  would  contradict  the  plea  of  Not  guilty ,  which  the  Re¬ 
spondent  has  placed  upon  the  record.  How  preposterous  would  it 
be  to  infer  that  he  had  repented  of  his  offences,  when  he  thus  denies 
that  he  ever  committed  them  !”  It  is  clear  to  our  mind  that  no  man 
was  ever  more  righteously  held  responsible  for  his  past  acts  than 
Bishop  Onderdonk. 

4.  The  charges  were  also  objected  to,  because  not  sustained  by  two 
or  three  witnesses.  Here  we  agree  with  Laicus,  who  says  :  “  This  is 
a  point  on  which  great  learning  was  displayed  on  both  sides ;  but  as 
far  as  we  see,  to  no  good.  For  our  parts,  one  witness  would  have  sat- 
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isfied  our  judgment  and  conscience  to  find  a  verdict  of  guilty,  as  well 
as  one  hundred.”  After  this  declaration,  one  wonders  why  Laicus 
wrote  his  pamphlet !  It  certainly  looks  as  though  the  Bishop's 
Bishops  were  afraid  of  testimony,  when  we  find  them  objecting  to 
receive  it,  except  under  circumstances  that  rendered  its  reception 
almost  impossible.  The  fact  is,  that  the  charge  of  immorality  being 
the  general  charge,  there  were  a  number  of  witnesses  to  substantiate 
it  under  various  specifications. 

5.  Another  suggestion  to  clear  the  accused,  made  by  some  of  his 
friends  (pp.  217  and  317),  was  th  ^jolting  of  carriages  over  had  roads. 
This  most  undexterous  and  romantic  plea  does  not  savor  of  Yankee 
ingenuity.  The  men  who  made  it  (to  use  the  language  of  Laicus 
about  Bishop  Brownell)  would  never  have  been  hung  for  wizards — 
though  such  carriages  would  have  been  most  certainly  burnt  for 
witchcraft.  Who  ever  heard  of  springs — except  those  of  a  wicked 
heart — which  would  jolt  a  man’s  hand  into  a  lady’s  bosom  and  around 
her  waist  ?  The  roads  of  human  depravity,  we  admit,  are  very  bad 
roads;  and  furthermore,  that  the  persons  who  travel  on  them,  fre¬ 
quently  forget  that  they  are  pilgrims  to  eternity. 

6.  The  conduct  of  the  witnesses  in  not  publicly  exposing  the 
Bishop  at  once ,  and  in  not  afterwards  treating  him  with  contempt , 
has  been  urged  against  their  testimony.  If  the  witnesses  had  follow¬ 
ed  Dr.  Higby’s  advice  and  “  kicked  the  Bishop  out  of  doors,”  it 
would  have  been  quite  an  emphatic  declaration  of  their  wrongs. 
But  inasmuch  as  the  ladies  were  more  meek  than  the  Doctor  of  Di¬ 
vinity,  we  think  their  course  is  entitled  to  a  charitable  interpretation. 
We  agree  with  Bishop  Brownell,  who,  in  defending  the  witnesses 
for  their  silence,  says  : 

“  I  think  I  can  perceive  sufficient  reasons  for  this  course,  without  imput¬ 
ing  to  the  witnesses  a  light  sense  of  the  insults  offered  to  them,  or  a 
tame  acquiescence  in  those  insults.  The  peace  of  the  Church,  and  the 
honor  of  the  Episcopal  office,  may  have  been  deemed  worthy  of  grave 
consideration,  when  brought  in  conflict  with  personal  wrongs.  But 
apart  from  such  considerations,  the  public  mind  would  have  been  slow  to 
believe  so  flagrant  a  charge  when  preferred  by  a  single  witness  against  a 
Bishop  of  the  Church.  I  may  rather  say,  the  witness  would  have  been 
deemed  a  calumniator,  and  those  who  abetted  such  a  witness  would  have 
been  denounced  as  conspirators.  That  such  a  result  must  have  followed, 
is  very  evident,  I  think,  from  the  incredulity  which  is  manifested  in  regard 
to  the  charges  now  on  trial,  though  supported  by  the  concurrent  testimo¬ 
ny  of  so  many  witnesses.  But  if  in  each  separate  case,  the  injured  par¬ 
ties  did  not  deem  it  expedient  to  expose  and  denounce  the  Respondent, 
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then  their  subsequent  course  is  perfectly  consistent.  If  they  had  treated 
him  in  the  way  they  must  have  felt  that  his  conduct  deserved,  or  even 
with  coldness,  their  deportment  would  have  become  matter  of  observa¬ 
tion,  and  they  would  have  been  called  upon  for  explanations  which  they 
could  not  render.  A  dignified,  Christian  courtesy,  therefore,  seems  to 
have  been  the  course  most  consistent  with  the  line  of  conduct  they  had 
marked  out  for  themselves,  under  circumstances  of  so  trying  and  delicate 
a  nature.” 

7.  Another  mode  adopted  for  defending  the  Bishop  is,  that  his 
conduct  was  not  unchaste,  because  it  led  to  no  overt  acts — it  ended  in 
nothing  !  This,  as  might  be  expected,  is  Bishop  Doane’s  plea;  and 
it  indicates  an  obtuseness  or  recklessness  of  moral  sensibility  that 
might  well  justify  some  caution  on  the  part  of  ladies  in  his  compa¬ 
ny.  Hear  him  : 

“  Suppose  the  objection  waived  to  the  character  and  competency  of 
the  evidence.  Is  it  sufficient,  then,  to  establish  the  acts  charged  in  this 
article  and  to  establish  them  as  acts  of  immorality  and  impurity ;  and 
does  it  follow  that  to  deny  these  conclusions  is  to  charge  the  witness  as  a 
perjured  person  ?  Immorality  and  impurity,  as  qualities  or  habits,  are 
evil  lrom  their  seeking  evil  ends ;  and  acts  are  either  good  or  bad  in 
morals,  according  to  their  aim.  It  is  true  that  we  infer  the  intention  from 
the  act;  but  it  is  also  true  that  where  the  intention  of  evil  is  not  mani¬ 
fest,  the  acts  of  men  are  entitled  to  any  sufficient  explanation  of  them, 
which  involves  no  evil  purpose.  .  .  „  And  now  as  to  the  intention  of 

evil  in  the  Respondent,  what  could  it  have  been  ?  What  could  have 
originated — what  could  have  encouraged  it  ?  Where  was  the  opportu¬ 
nity  7  Tf^hat  was  to  come  of  it  7  In  this  case  (and  it  may  as  well  be 
stated  here,  in  every  case  alleged)  ulterior  evil  seems  impracticable. 
The  actions  charged  were  passages  that  could  lead  to  nothing .” 
p.  291. 

In  regard  to  this  carefully  written  defence  of  indecent  acts  that 
“  lead  to  nothing,”  we  inquire,  Is  it  a  defence  becoming  a  Bishop  of 
the  Church  1  Is  it  worthy  the  Head  of  a  female  school  ?  Or  is  it 
not  as  though  it  were  a  cunning  justification  written  by  a  man  of 
careless  manners  in  extenuation  of  his  own  practices  Read  the 
extract  again,  and  you  will  perceive  that  Bishop  Doane,  “  waiving 

*  It  is  related  that  at  a  large  and  fashionable  party  in  this  city,  the  gas  lights 
suddenly  went  out  and  left  the  company  in  darkness.  A  gentleman  immediately 
exclaimed  :  “  Ladies,  don’t  be  afraid  ;  the  Bishop  is  not  here An  ungenerous 
burst  of  laughter  followed,  at  the  expense  of  the  late  Diocesan.  Now  we  advise 
ladies,  whether  it  be  daylight,  twilight,  gas-light,  candle-light,  lamp-light,  or  no 
light,  to  be  afraid  of  any  man,  who  in  explaining  the  physiology  of  caresses,  exhibits 
the  Parisian  morality  of  the  Rt.  Rev.  George  Washington  Doane. 
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objection  to  the  character  and  competency  of  the  evidence,”  affirms 
in  substance  and  in  words  that,  provided  “  the  passages  lead  to 
nothing ,”  a  man  may  innocently  pass  his  hand  into  the  bosoms  of 
females,  according  to  the  ecclesiastical  usages  of  the  Diocese  of 
New-York.  Whilst  Dr.  Higby  thinks  that  such  acts  entitle  a  man 
to  be  “  kicked  out  of  doors,”  and  Laicus  admits  that  they  ought  to 
“  damn  him  for  ever,”  Bishop  Doane  says,  Psha  !  “  What  was  to 
come  of  it  ?”  According  to  this  Right  Reverend  interpreter  of 
Scriptures  and  passages,  it  seems  to  be  the  merest  trifle,  it  is  “  noth¬ 
ing,”  to  fondle  and  caress  women,  if  “  ulterior  evil  ”  does  not  result. 
This  gallant  Apostle  would  probably  admire  the  style  of  female 
attire  in  vogue  during  the  reign  of  “King  Charles  the  Martyr,”  and 
his  licentious  successor  of  the  house  of  Stuart. 

Bishop  Onderdonk  might  well  cry  out  to  be  delivered  from  such 
friends,  and  such  a  vindication,  as  are  offered  from  New  Jersey.  The 
logic  is  as  follows:  “Waiving  objection  to  the  evidence,  the  acts 
charged  must  be  admitted,  but  ulterior  evil  seems  impracticable.” — 
“  Where  was  the  opportunity?”  “  What  could  come  of  it?”  “  The 
passages  could  lead  to  nothing.”  Hence  there  could  be  no  harm  in  my 
brother  Onderdonk’s  caresses  ! — Pray  in  what  school  of  morals  was 
Bishop  Doane  trained  ?  What  were  the  instructions  of  his  early 
years,  when  his  unblushing  manhood  utters  such  indecencies  against 
truth,  both  as  philosophy  and  experience  ?  A  man  who  writes  as 
he  has  written  (we  are  aware  that  actions  sometimes  speak  louder 
than  words)  is,  in  our  judgment,  a  singular  superintendent  of  a  Fe¬ 
male  Academy — even  though  “  nothing  comes  of  it.”  Every  body, 
including  Bishop  Doane,  knows  that  seduction  is  insidious  in  its  be¬ 
ginning,  gradual  in  its  progress,  and  because  insidious  and  gradu¬ 
al,  the  more  sure  in  its  end.  It  always  begins  in  “  passages  that 
lead  to  nothing”  in  the  eyes  of  its  victims.  With  whatever  innocent 
simplicity  Bishop  Doane  may  appear  to  contemplate  what  he  calls 
“  rerum  naturam,”  we  warn  him  of  his  danger,  if  he  thinks  that 
loose  familiarities  with  young  females  will  “end  in  nothing”  either 
to  himself  or  them.  He  seems  to  have  scarcely  an  idea  that  a  man 
may  commit  adultery  in  his  heart.  The  only  evil — and  how  great 
in  his  eyes  we  know  not — is  in  the  open  act ;  whereas  all  experience 
affirms  that  the  only  safety  for  either  sex  is  to  avoid  dalliances  and 
familiar  contacts  of  every  description.  Bishop  Onderdonk’s  “passa¬ 
ges  that  could  lead  to  nothing”  have  led  to  his  fall.  Does  Bishop 
Doane  understand  that  ? 

To  maintain  that  caresses  may  be  indulged  if  the  “  passages  lead 
to  nothing,”  or  if  overt  acts  be  avoided,  is  a  sentiment  of  refined  Jes- 
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uitism,  allied  to  the  declaration  that  the  overt  act  may  be  committed 
if  its  consequences  be  concealed.  Bishop  Doane’s  defence  of  Bish¬ 
op  Onderdonk  is  of  all  others  the  most  deplorable  and  infatuated.. 
In  opposition  to  his  palliation  of  his  brother’s  guilty  acts,  we  main¬ 
tain  the  position  that  the  only  safety  for  Bishops  and  for  all  men, 
like  them  naturally  corrupt,  is  to  abhor  the  beginnings  of  evil — to 
avoid  caresses  as  well  as  excesses.  To  palliate  either  is  the  work  of 
libertines. 

8.  Another  ground  of  defence  is  one  that  has  been  assum¬ 
ed  by  all  of  Bishop  Onderdonk’s  friends,  but  which  has  not  yet  been 
publicly  animadverted  upon;  namely,  that  he  is  a  man  of  remarkably 
paternal,  free  and  affectionate  manners  !  In  our  judgment,  this  ex¬ 
planation  for  his  conduct,  made  by  his  friends,  is  most  humiliating, 
when  thoroughly  understood,  and  is  a  virtual  admission  of  all  the 
testimony  against  him.  The  reader’s  attention  is  particularly  di¬ 
rected  to  these  paternal  manners. 

Bishop  Ives  alludes  to  “  the  naturally  free  and  paternal  manners 
of  the  said  Bishop.”  p.  272. 

Bishop  De  Lancey  speaks  of  “  his  paternal  manners  and  father¬ 
ly  intimacy.”  p.  306. 

Bishop  Gadsden ( says,  “  Familiar  manners  are  peculiarly  liable  to 
misunderstanding  by  persons  who  may  have  adopted  ascetic,  or  blue 
law,  or  other  overstrained  notions  of  morality.”  p.  312. 

Bishop  Doane  speaks  of  “  the  habits  of  innocent  familiarity  in 
the  Respondent,  which,  to  one  who  did  not  know  him  well,  might 
easily  present  the  appearance  of  improper  freedoms  !”  p.  294. 

Bishop  Doane  also  gives  the  following  full  length  portraiture  of 
his  intimate  and  Right  Reverend  friend,  the  Bishop  of  New  York. 
In  reading  it,  some  may^think  of  the  proverb,  “  as  in  water  face  an- 
swereth  face,”  &c. 

“But  I  leave  all  these,  to  state  what  I  believe  to  be  the  true  solution  of 
this  case,  and  of  the  rest.  The  Respondent  is  a  man  of  free  and  unsus¬ 
pecting  nature.  T he  law  of  kindness  overflows  in  him.  He  has  indulged 
it  always  in  acts  of  great  familiarity.  He  has  acquired  a  habit  which 
might  easily  permit,  in  him,  freedoms  of  posture  and  of  gesture ,  which 
another,  with  less  purity  of  heart,  might  carefully  avoid.  It  has  been 
manifest  in  all  his  intercourse.  It  is  proverbial.  Those  who  have  known 
him  well,  think  nothing  of  it.  In  every  ten  to  whom  it  might  occur,  there 
might  be  nine  to  do  so ;  the  tenth  might  view  it  otherwise.*  I  do  not 


*  According  to  this  calculation,  the  number  of  ladies  who  have  been  the  sub¬ 
jects  of  these  “  postures,”  “  gestures,”  and  “  kindnesses,”  must  be  quite  large  ;  for 
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justify  it;  I  regret  it.  But  there  never  seems  to  have  been  the  thought  of 
harm  in  it.  It  never  sought  concealment :  it  was  never  gone  after :  it  was 
never  followed  up :  it  was  done  with  the  manner  of  a  father  to  a  child  :  it 
was  accompanied  with  words  to  that  effect,  as  several  witnesses  have 
testified.  He  had  been  so  extensively  connected,  as  a  pastor  and  as  a 
friend ;  so  many  had  grown  up  upon  his  knee,  as  with  the  present  witness  ; 
these  acts  of  fondness  had  so  insensibly  stolen  on,  from  infancy  to  child¬ 
hood,  to  girlhood,  to  womanhood ;  they  had  so  shaped  his  whole  demean¬ 
or,  that  they  were  done,  when  done,  without  a  thought,  and  never  thought 
ofafterwards.  In  t  hese  ways  a  carelessness  of  manner  was  acquired 
which  rendered  postures  that  might  be  mistaken,  and  motives  that  might 
be  misconstrued,  and  gestures  that  might  be  misconceived,  and  contacts 
that  never  were  intended,  an  easy  thing ;  and  yet,  however  liable  to  error 
in  the  judgment  of  the  second  person,  or  of  the  lookers-on,  in  him  without 
a  thought  of  evil.” 

It  is  impossible  to  adopt  Bishop  Doane’s  theory  of  the  law  of 
fondness  to  explain  the  indelicate  “  postures,  gestures,  and  contacts,” 
which  the  witnesses  swore  to,  without  making  out  Bishop  Onderdonk 
to  be  a  gross  and  unmannerly  man.  His  refinement  and  sense  of 
delicacy,  as  well  as  that  of  his  defender,  must  be  of  the  coarsest  ma¬ 
terials  of  human  wear,  if  they  think  that  such  statements  will  cover 
the  shame  of  such  actions.  Paternal  manners  indeed  !  We  were 
not  aware  that  it  was  usual  for  fathers  to  thrust  their  hands  into  the 
bosoms  of  their  daughters — to  seek  occasions  for  rude  contacts  with 
their  persons — to  squeeze,  press  and  indelicately  handle  them  after 
the  manner  of  this  “  father  in  God.”  Bishop  Doane  thinks  that 
Bishop  Onderdonk — and  why  not  himself  too  ? — may  do  things  to¬ 
wards  ladies  which  other  persons  may  not.  The  law  of  “  fond¬ 
ness,”  i.  e.  sanguine  tenderness,  overflows  in  the  hearts  of  some  men ! 
they  may  freely  caress  the  maidens  whom  they  have  dandled  upon 
their  knees  in  childhood  !  They  may  kiss  them  with  patriarchal 
affection,  and  “  easily”  do  other  things  with  a  “  proverbial”  tendency 
that  way,  which  lookers  on  might  misconstrue  ! — Ah,  the  Jesuitism 
of  such  a  vindication  of  indecencies !  It  is  the  very  plea  which  a 
seducer  would  rejoice  to  find  acceptable  to  the  community.  “  These 
acts  of  fondness  so  insensibly  steal  on  from  infancy  to  childhood,  to 
girlhood,  to  womanhood.”  Inasmuch  as  Bishop  Doane  has  probably 
many  in  his  Female  Academy  who  are  thus  growing  up  in  all  sorts 
of  gradations,  we  submit  whether  his  ingenious  vindication  of  Bish- 

the  trial  has  found  at  least  five  who  disapproved  of  them ;  and  Bishop  Doane  thinks 
that  only  about  one  person  in  ten  would  feel  at  all  squeamish.  We  advise  American 
Bishops  to  beware  how  they  lay  hands  on  tithes. 
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op  Onderdonk  would  not  be  a  vindication  of  himself,  in  following 
his  example.  One  thing  is  certain,  that  these  acts  of  fondness  do 
insensibly  steal  on — so  insensibly  that  a  man  may  be  notorious  for 
his  undue  familiarities  with  females,  whilst  he  himself  may  be  igno¬ 
rant  of  his  real  condition  and  his  standing  in  the  community.*  This 
is  the  case  with  Bishop  Onderdonk,  for  one. 

But  let  us  bring  forward  some  more  testimony  about  these  very 
paternal  manners.  Hear  what  Laicus  says  of  the  Bishop  : 

“  His  own  admissions  as  to  his  own  manner  towards  all  who  approach 
him,  and  especially  the  young;  and  what  we  ourselves  know  to  behiswm- 
form  reputation  in  that  behalf,  furnish  the  true  key  to  the  whole  business. 
Of  a  most  kind  and  paternal  heart,  and  of  a  too  unsuspecting  disposition, 
he  has  undoubtedly  often  and  often  caressed ,  with  the  manner  and  the 
warmth  of  his  affectionate  soul ,  very  many  members  of  his  fiock ,  who 
have  grown  up  under  his  eye.  We  do  not  call  this  indiscreet,  even 
though  the  result  has  showm  it  not  to  be  safe  in  all  quarters.  We  are 
willing  to  admit,  that  it  might  as  well  have  been  avoided.  But  between 
indiscretion  of  this  character,  and  guilt  showing  impurity  of  the  heart,  is 
a  wide  distance.  There  is  a  “great  gulf”  between  the  two;  and  who¬ 
soever  testifies*  that  it  has  been  overleaped  in  her  case,  without  remon¬ 
strance  on  her  part,  testifies  to  her  own  shame.  She  either  admits  that 
she  is  unable  to  distinguish  between  the  caresses  that  are  prompted  by  a 
pure  regard,  and  the  dalliance  that  marks  impure  desire,  and  so  im¬ 
peaches  herself  of  almost  inconceivable  stupidity ;  or  else  she  admits,  by 
a  clear  implication,  that  the  bounds  which  separate  virtue  from  vice,  are 
not  well  defined  in  her  own  case.” 

Laicus  here  distinctly  testifies  to  Bishop  Onderdonk’s  habits  of 
caressing  women,  “  especially  the  young,”  with  all  the  “  warmth  of 
his  affectionate  soul.”  And  that  that  may  mean  a  great  deal,  the 
testimony  discloses.  We  are  very  much  surprised,  though,  that 
Laicus  should  exonerate  with  so  much  homage  the  old  man  who 
takes  such  liberties,  and  abuse  with  so  much  indelicacy  the  women 
and  maidens  who  cannot  in  a  proper  spirit  submit  to  his  encroach¬ 
ments.  The  exact  difference  between  “  caresses  prompted  by  a 
pure  regard,  and  the  dalliance  that  marks  impure  desire,”  is  of  no 
easy  solution  ;  because  impure  dalliance  assumes  the  mask  of  pure 


*  Mr.  Richmond,  in  his  pamphlet,  says  :  “  And  if  I  am  not  crushed  yet,  it  will  not 
be  jJae  fault  of  the  six  overseers.  But  I  dare  them  to  the  onset,  and  fortlnoith  one 
of  the  six  will  die.”  p.  13.  What  does  he  mean  ]  Who  is  this  sixth  man  over 
whom  the  sword  of  death  is  hanging  by  a  hair  ?  The  names  of  the  six  are  Bishops 
Ives,  De  Lancey,  Gadsden,  Whittingham,  Kemper,  and  Doane. 
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regard.  The  common  sense  and  the  common  decency  of  honest 
and  pure  men,  “  laugh  such  distinctions  to  scorn  ”  in  Bishop  On- 
derdonk’s  case.  The  man  who  would  dare  to  fondle  ladies  with 
such  an  excuse  to  explain  away  his  improprieties,  would  be  “  kicked 
out  of  doors  ”  from  every  house  in  New-York,  except  the  houses  of  ill 
fame. 

One  more  witness  to  the  Bishop’s  free  and  easy  manners — him¬ 
self !  Dr.  Muhlenburg,  in  giving  his  testimony  about  his  interview 
with  the  Bishop,  to  explain  the  indelicate  behavior  towards  Mrs. 
Beare,  says  (p.  90)  : 

“  The  Bishop  said  he  had  a  warm  and  affectionate  manner, 
which  might  sometimes  be  misconstrued.” 

There  !  How  easy  it  is  for  a  man,  after  behaving  indecently 
towards  females,  to  plead  a  warm  and  affectionate  manner  to  save 
misconstructions  !  A  man,  especially  a  Bishop,  has  no  business  to 
have  such  manners.  They  constitute  his  sin  and  his  shame.  And 
the  sooner  he  is  disciplined  out  of  them,  the  better. 

We  entirely  agree  with  Laicus,  that  the  Bishop’s  loose  manners 
“  furnish  the  key  to  the  whole  business.”  p.  17.  The  very  excuse 
that  his  friends  make  for  him  is  really  his  condemnation.  It  can 
be  readily  conceived  how  a  person  of  such  acknowledged  looseness 
and  freedom  of  intercourse  should  have  a  sliding  scale  adapted  to 
circumstances.  We  devoutly  hope  that  suspension  from  office  will 
result  in  a  suspension  of  these  paternal  manners,  and  induce  the 
Bishop  to  behave  hereafter  like  a  gentleman  and  a  Christian. 

The  light  which  has  been  thrown  upon  the  case  by  “  paternal 
manners,”  will  explain  the  IXth  Article  of  the  Indictment,  which 
the  Bishop’s  friends  were  so  anxious  to  conceal.  Let  it  be  read  : 

“Article  IX. — And  the  said  Bishops  presenting  do  further  present 
and  allege,  that  at  sundry  other  times  within  the  seven  years  last  past, 
the  said  Benjamin  T.  Onderdonk,  while  Bishop  of  said  Diocese  of  New- 
York,  and  within  the  limits  of  the  said  Diocese,  has  impurely  and  un- 
chastely  laid  his  hands  upon  the  bodies  of  other  virtuous  and  respectable 
ladies ,  whose  names  have  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  said  Bishops ,  so 
that  he  is  of  evil  report  within  the  limits  of  the  said  Diocese,  and  in  other 
parts  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  the  United  States  of  Amer¬ 
ica  ;  to  the  manifest  scandal  of  the  Church  of  Christ,  and  the  disgrace  of 
the  office  of  the  said  Benjamin  T.  Onderdonk:  and  nothing  prevents  the 
presentation  of  these  cases  on  separate  specifications ,  but  the  want  of  a 
civil  process  by  which  to  compel  witnesses  to  testify  to  the  truth  of  these 
matters. 
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Dated  this  seventh  day  of  November,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thou¬ 
sand  eight  hundred  aud  forty-four. 

“  Signed, 

WILLIAM  MEADE,  D.  D., 

Bishop  of  the  Protestant  Church  of  Virginia. 
JAMES  H.  OTEY, 


Bishop  of  the  Diocese  of  Tennessee. 
STEPHEN  ELLIOTT,  Jun., 
Bishop  of  the  Diocese  of  Georgia.” 


We  are  aware  that  the  evidence  to  sustain  this  terrific  article 
being  kept  back,  the  Bishop  escaped  its  searching  ordeal.  We  pro¬ 
duce  it  now  as  collateral  testimony,  following  the  example  of  Bishop 
Onderdonk,  who  produces  a  letter  from  a  clergyman  of  Syracuse  to 
sustain,  after  the  trial,  the  testimony  of  the  defence.  This  Article, 
signed  by  three  Bishops,  corroborates  the  paternity  of  the  Arch 
Bishop’s  manners;  and  incidentally  exposes  the  great  and  many  out¬ 
rages  upon  females,  that  have  brought  scandal  upon  the  Diocese. 
Well  did  good  old  Bishop  Chase  say  that  these  misdemeanors  “  in¬ 
volve  a  propensity  to  licentiousness,  and  indicate  habits  of  intentional 
vice,  inconsistent  with  the  purity  of  the  Christian,  and  peculiarly 
disgraceful  to  the  sacerdotal  character.”  p.  262. 

9.  Another  mode  of  evading  the  testimony  is,  by  charging  the 
witnesses  with  perjury.  This  desperate  plea  would  never  have  sug¬ 
gested  itself  to  an  upright,  conscientious  Christian  mind.  It  was 
the  device  of  a  lawyer,  practised  in  the  chicanery  of  the  secular 
courts.  There  never  was  a  more  gross  outrage  committed  on  the 
character  of  spotless  females.  Our  own  view  of  the  credibility  of 
the  testimony  is  given  on  page  5  ;  and  we  shall  not  say  any  thing 
more  except  to  reiterate  our  surprise  that  any  respectable  men 
should  have  resorted  to  such  unnecessary  slander  to  sustain  an  un¬ 
sustainable  case. 

One  word  as  to  Bishop  Onderdonk.  In  the  paper  which  the 
Bishop  read  before  the  passing  of  the  sentence,  he  himself  seems  to 
admit  the  acts  charged,  but  aims  at  palliating  their  enormity.  We 
are  aware  that  his  friends  deny  this ;  but  a  careful  reader  will  per¬ 
ceive  that  such  an  admission  is  implied  from  beginning  to  end.  In 
one  instance  it  is  made  in  so  many  words  :  “  Solemnly  protesting  my 
entire  innocence  of  all  impurity,  unchasteness  or  immorality  in  the 
acts  laid  to  my  charge .”  p.  261.  Here  he  virtually  admits  the  acts, 
but  pleads  innocence  of  intention.  In  his  “  Statement,”  however, 
he  denies  the  charges  :  “  My  original  plea  of  not  guilty  is  here  sol¬ 
emnly  renewed.  It  respects  both  the  purpose  of  my  heart  and  the 
misconduct  alleged .”  p.  30.  This  twisting  is  all  of  a  piece  with  his  inter- 
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view  with  the  clergy  about  his  conduct  to  Mrs.  Beare.  On  the  first  day 
the  Bishop  denied  the  improprieties  charged  upon  him  ;  but  on  the 
next  day  he  retracted,  and  said  that  the  lady  had  misconstrued  them ! 
The  same  twisting  is  apparent  among  his  defenders,  who  run  to 
one  refuge  or  the  other,  according  to  circumstances.  Thus,  La¬ 
icus  at  one  time  denies  the  charges  so  warmly  as  to  declare  that  “no 
number  of  witnesses  can  reconcile  us  to  the  belief  of  impossibilities  /” 
p.  21.  And  then  he  admits  that  the  Bishop  has  “  often  and  often 
caressed,  with  the  manner  and  warmth  of  his  affectionate  soul,  very 
many  members  of  his  flock.5’  At  one  time  the  charges  are  so  gross 
as  to  be  “  enough  to  damn  any  man and  then  they  are  extenuated 
by  the  concoction  of  a  distinction  between  “  dalliances55  and  “  ca¬ 
resses.55 

10.  The  last  plea  to  sustain  an  immoral  Bishop  is  by  impeaching 
the  Court  of  a  conspiracy  against  the  criminal.  This  artifice, 
which  lacks  Satan’s  cunning,  is  adopted  by  Dr.  Seabury,  Laicus, 
and  a  few  others,  who  still  adhere  to  the  late  Bishop  as  if  on  pur¬ 
pose  to  sink  with  him.  Gentlemen,  was  it  not  enough  to  impeach 
the  witnesses;  must  you  also  impeach  the  Court  itself?  Having 
trampled  upon  the  evidence,  do  you  think  of  trampling  upon  the 
Judges  too?  We  ask  our  friend  Laicus  whether  he  ever  heard  of 
such  malice  after  thought  in  the  “  Court  of  Sessions”  ?  Did  you  ? 
Inasmuch  as  the  public,  with  a  remarkable  unanimity,  still  think 
Bishop  Onderdonk  to  have  been  rightly  condemned  by  the  Court, 
the  only  remaining  refuge  for  you  is  to  impeach  the  public  !  The 
“  Standing  Committee  55  would  no  doubt  bring  in  a  verdict  of  guilty  ; 
for  they  have  been  caressing  the  degraded  Diocesan  “  with  all  the 
warmth  of  their  affectionate  souls.”  In  pronouncing  him  still  to  be 
their  constitutional  adviser,  they  have  taken  as  bad  liberties  with 
office  as  the  Bishop  did  with  persons. 

We  fear  that  the  effort  now  making  to  invalidate  the  sentence  of 
the  Court,  will  prevent  the  Bishop  from  receiving  the  full  benefit  of 
its  discipline,  and  from  humbling  himself  before  God  in  the  manner  he 
might  otherwise  have  done.  We  sincerely  join  in  the  prayer  that  he 
may  be  recovered  from  the  error  of  his  ways,  and  saved  from  the  ef¬ 
fects  of  a  fall  so  melancholy  and  distressing  to  himself  and  the  Church. 

In  Appleton’s  edition  of  the  trial,  on  the  page  following  that  on 
which  the  sentence  is  recorded,  there  is  the  picture  of  an  old  man, 
hanging  down  his  head  as  if  in  shame,  and  walking  slowly  and 
silently  home,  engaged  in  mournful  meditations.  It  is  an  eloquent 
portraiture.  Shade  of  the  sainted  White  !  May  thy  virtues  ever 
adorn  the  Episcopate ! 
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^  Professors  and  Teachers  who  use,  or  are  about  to  use  in  their  schools  the 
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I  have  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  a  copy  of  your  excellent  edition  of  the  Anabasis.  I 
have  examined  it  with  much  care,  and  like  it  far  better  than  any  other  edition  I  have  ever 
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This  edition  must  be  regarded,  I  think,  as  decidedly  in  advance  of  all  others  to  which 
students  of  the  Anabasis  in  our  country  hitherto  have  had  access. 
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This  is  one  of  the  best  prepared  classical  school  books  that  has  ever  fallfu  under  our 
notice. 

From  the  American  Biblical  Repository. 

A  good  edition  of  the  entire  Anabasis  has  been  wanted  in  our  schools,  and  we  think  the 
work  of  Mr.  Owen  well  calculated  to  supply  the  defect.  It  has  evidently  cost  him  much 
labor,  and  exhibits  every  where  evidence  of  the  most  thorough  research. 

From  the  Princeton  Biblical  Repertory.  \ 

Mr.  Owen  is  entitled  to  the  thanks  of  all  true  scholars,  for  this  beautiful  edition,  which 
is  far  from  being  a  mere  servile  reprint. 
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We  shall  be  much  mistaken  if  it  does  not  rank,  in  the  judgment  of  scholars  both  in  this 
country  and  Europe,  not  only  as  the  most  successful  of  the  labors  of  Mr.  Barnes  in  this  line, 
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